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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


WOMAN PRESS OFFICER 


Later this week, Mrs. Ann Wheaton 
will take over an important White 
House post. She will become a top as- 
sistant to White House Press Secre- 
tary James Hagerty. 

Mrs. Wheaton formerly headed the 
publicity programs for the women’s 
section of the Republican National 
Committee. 


OFF TO THE FAIRS 


America will take part in Red Po- 
land’s Poznan Trade Fair for the first 
time this year. We plan to enter ex- 
hibits of farm machinery and many 
other types of goods at the Polish fair, 
which will run from June 9 to 23. 

The United States plans to enter 
around 20 or so other trade fairs be- 
fore the end of this year. These in- 
clude an exhibition at Tunis, capital 
of Tunisia, in October; another one 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, late that 
same month. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and Japanese Premier No- 
busuke Kishi are planning early visits 
to the United States. Adenauer is 
scheduled to come here for talks with 
President Eisenhower late in May. 
Kishi plans to attend White House 
meetings with the President in June. 


MORE NUCLEAR TESTS 


Uncle Sam plans to start a new 
series of nuclear weapons tests in the 
Nevada proving grounds around the 
middle of next month. The tests, 
which the Atomic Energy Commission 
says will be trial blasts of smaller 
nuclear weapons, are scheduled to con- 
tinue all summer. 

Meanwhile, Russia is also testing 
similar weapons. Some of the Soviet 
blasts have been extremely powerful 
ones, AEC officials say. 


FAST TIME 


In all or parts of 19 states and the 
District of Columbia, people lost an 
hour’s sleep this week-end. They 
moved their clocks up one hour on Sun- 
day, April 28, to live by daylight sav- 
ing time. The purpose of the changed 
time is to start people working an hour 
earlier and give them extra daylight 
after work. 


A MILLION A WEEK 


The Salk anti-polio vaccine is just 
about 2 years old. It was in April 1955 
that the vaccine was declared to be 
safe and effective in the fight against 
polio. Since that time, an average of 
1,000,000 Salk shots a week have been 
administered to people throughout the 
country. 

Nevertheless, it is estimated that 
there are still 59,000,000 Americans 
under 40 years of age—the age group 
most susceptible to the disease—who 
have not yet had Salk inoculations. 
Have you had yours? 


WIDE WORLE 


INSIDE the Kremlin in Moscow, capital of the Soviet Union. The Kremlin is 
really a small walled-in city with a palace, several cathedrals, residences, and 


offices. 


Communist officials used the Kremlin until 1954. 


It is now a huge museum. 


The Russian Challenge 


Soviet Union Has Made Considerable Industrial Progress, 
But Our Living Standards Are Much Higher 


(This is the second of two articles 
comparing Soviet communism with 
other ways of life.) 


E Soviet Union is planning some 
sweeping changes in its industrial 
setup. About 25 big Moscow offices 
which have been supervising the na- 
tion’s 200,000 or more factories and 
businesses, plus 100,000 or so con- 
struction projects, will be closed down. 
Local bosses of these enterprises in 
towns and cities all over the Soviet 
Union will not have to look to Moscow 
so closely for guidance. The Russian 
government will still have top control, 
but the local officials will have more 
responsibility to make decisions on 
their own. 

The program is plainly an attempt 
to boost production. Whether it will 
succeed remains to be seen. U. S. 
leaders will watch developments close- 
ly, for Soviet Russia is today our ma- 
jor rival for world leadership. In 
area, it is the world’s biggest nation 
—more than 2% times the size of the 
United States. Stretching across 


northern Europe and ASia, the Soviet 
Union occupies about 8,500,000 square 
miles. A considerable amount of this 
land is either too barren or in too cold 
a climate to be of much value, but 
most of it is usable. 

Vast, treeless plains are one of the 
country’s main physical features, but 
there are tremendous forests, too, and 
rugged mountains. The Urals sepa- 
rate Europe from Asia, and there are 
other ranges along Russia’s southern 
boundaries. 

More than 200,000,000 people live 
in this big country. It is the third 
most populated land in the world— 
after China and India. Yet the na- 
tion is rather thinly settled—23 people 
per square mile as compared to 56 in 
the United States. 

In the past 2 years or so, more 
Americans have visited the Soviet 
Union than ever before. They agree 
that many interesting and important 
changes are taking place. 

Industry. Big gains are being made 
in the steel and power industries, as 

(Continued on page 2) 


Workers’ Unions 
Are in the News 


Many People Defend Present 
Setup; Critics Say Some 
Changes Are Needed 


ECENT Senate committee hearings 
on alleged racketeer influence in 
labor and industry have drawn much 
attention to labor unions in general. 
Union officials contend that most labor 
organizations are run honestly and 
democratically. Critics, on the other 
hand, argue that too many of the 
unions are operated on a corrupt and 
dictatorial basis. 
This controversy has increased the 
general public’s interest in unions and 
how they are organized. 


What are the principal labor groups 
in our nation today? 


Largest and best known is the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO). Strictly speaking, this 
group is not a labor union. It is, in- 
stead, an association of about 140 large 
unions—such as those of the Steel- 
workers and the Carpenters. The en- 
tire organization has approximately 
15,000,000 workers in the United 
States and a sizable number in Can- 
ada. (It is chiefly because of the 
Canadian membership that many un- 
ions’ names contain the word “Inter- 
national.” ) 

The AFL-CIO was formed in De- 
cember 1955, through the merger of 
2 older organizations—the AFL and 
the ClO—which had once been bitter 
rivals. 

There are quite a few independent 
unions which do not belong to the 
AFL-CIO. These include the United 
Mine Workers (headed by John L. 
Lewis), some of the railroad brother- 
hoods, and certain other groups. Total 
membership of the independent unions 
is below 2,000,000. 

Organized workers in the United 
States thus number roughly 17,000,- 
000 or slightly more than a fourth of 
all our jobholders. 

The unions constantly seek to en- 
large their membership. Leaders in 
this effort report considerable diffi- 
culty at present, though. A major 
reason is the unfavorable publicity 
which certain unions have received in 
connection with racketeering. 

For the time being, this publicity 
tends to discourage unorganized work- 
ers from joining any union. But offi- 
cials in law-abiding labor groups are 
making a big effort to convince such 
workers that racket-infested unions 
aren’t typical of the labor movement 
as a whole. 


How are the various unions gov- 
erned? 

Let’s begin with their local groups. 
Our country has approximately 75,000 
of these, and they are regarded as the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THE SOVIET UNION, with an area of 8,500,000 square miles, is the world’s 


largest country. 


Life in Russia 


(Continued from page 1) 


well as in coal and oil production. In 
1950, Russian industries were pro- 
ducing about 35 per cent as much as 
those in the United States, but today 
they are turning out approximately 
half as much as ours. If growth con- 
tinues at the present rate in both 
countries, Soviet industrial production 
will, by 1965, be more than 75 per 
cent of ours. 

In other words, Russia’s total indus- 
trial output is not nearly so high as 
ours, but it is advancing at a faster 
rate. 

Soviet leaders have concentrated 
mainly on producing steel and other 
metals, factories, industrial machin- 
ery, military equipment, power plants, 
and so forth. They have made their 
people get along with a minimum of 
household appliances, clothing, cars, 
TV sets, and other items of everyday 
Their first aim, regardless of 
what it costs in human toil and sacri- 
fice, is to build Russia into a powerful 
industrial and military nation. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from 
these facts: 

(1) It is natural that Russia has 
been gaining on us in industrial de- 
velopment. We acquired such a lead 
over her some years back—had so 
more factories and so much 
greater productive capacity—that 
there has not been the need for us to 
try to keep up with her rate of prog- 
As time goes on, she too will 
slow down. She will eventually find 
that she doesn’t need to build indus- 
trial plants and equipment so fast in 
order to supply her needs. 

(2) Even though we now outpro- 
duce Russia in steel, oil, cars, TV sets, 
and most other peacetime products, 
we should not be misled into thinking 
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that country is much weaker than 
ours. While her production as a whole 


is much less than ours, her military 


It expanded its territory during and after World War II, mainly 


output competes seriously with our 
own. 

Agriculture. Farming hasn’t kept 
pace with industry in Russia. For 
one thing, the government has not 
treated farmers so well as it has city 
workers. 

Even though most farms are mech- 
anized, crop production is generally 
low. A Russian farmer produces 
enough food to feed 4 people, while 
the average U. S. farmer produces 
enough for 16. Soviet farms require 
5 to 10 times the number of workers 
per acre that American farms do. 

More than half of the country’s milk 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


Three entire countries along the 


Baltic Sea—Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia—were forcibly made into Soviet states. 


cows are owned by individual farmers, 
who are usually limited to one cow 
for each family. There are actually 
fewer cattle in Russia today than 
there were in 1914. 

Wheat and other grains, sugar 
beets, and cotton are main crops. Last 
year’s wheat crops were the best in 
history. Millions of bushels were 
raised on new lands which the govern- 
ment has opened for farming in Sibe- 
ria. Melons, grapes, cucumbers, and 
other fruits and vegetables are raised. 

While the government runs the 
farms and takes most of the crops at 
low prices, rural people are permitted 





COURTESY OF NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO, 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in Moscow crowd big Red Square, outside the 
Kremlin, to greet the dawn of graduation day with games, singing, and dancing. 
The young people of Russia have some time for recreational activities, but life 
for them generally is still hard and monotonous under the rigid and strictly 
enforced controls which are maintained by the communist dictatorship. 


their own little garden plots. Here 
they may raise vegetables, keep a cow, 
and have a few hens. They may sell 
the products they do not use for what 
they can get. 

About one-third of the average 
farmer’s income is derived from his 
little plot. The government permits 
this small amount of private enter- 
prise in the effort to lessen discontent 
and spur farmers to greater produc- 
tion on state-controlled lands. 

Living standards. As compared to 
Americans, most Russians live poorly. 
Average income is around $600 a year 
as compared to more than $1,800 in 
this country. In stores, prices are 
generally high, and many goods are 
difficult, if not impossible, to procure. 


Washing machines, toasters, and 
other appliances common in U. S. 
homes are not widely available. Few 


ordinary folks own cars. In Moscow, 
whose population is almost 5,000,000, 
there is only 1 car for every 41,500 
people. 

Clothing is expensive and is often 
poorly made. Either men’s or women’s 
shoes of moderately good quality cost 
nearly $50 a pair. 

Housing is an especially serious 
problem. Families of 6 or 8 are often 
crowded into 2 or 3 rooms. In apart- 
ment buildings, several families fre- 
quently have to share kitchen and 
bathroom. Farmhouses are often 
primitive wooden structures. Many 
lack running water. 

Though housing is poor, it is much 
cheaper than in the United States. It 
seldom takes more than 5 per cent of 
a family’s income. (Here it often re- 
quires 20 or 25 per cent of family in- 
come.) Medical care is furnished by 
the Soviet government. Not only does 
that country have more doctors than 
ours does, but each year it is produc- 
ing 3 times as many new ones as we 
are. 

A few Soviet citizens enjoy much 
higher living standards than the 
masses. Top communist officials, 
writers, composers, and entertainers 
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live well. Factory supervisors, engi- 
neers, and army officers get along 
better than the average. 

But for the great majority, life is 
hard, though it does seem to be grad- 
ually improving. Many Russians have 
slightly better living conditions than 
they had in the past. Consumer goods, 
while still scarce, are more available 
than before, and prices are a bit lower. 

Armed forces. With more than 4,- 
000,000 men in its armed forces, the 
Soviet Union has a powerful military 
machine. Since World War II, the 
army has been modernized in many 
ways. More than 5,000 new tanks are 
being added each year. The already 
large submarine fleet is being ex- 
panded. Almost all fighters and 
bombers in the air force—generally 
reported to be bigger than ours— 
are jets. 

Tests on nuclear weapons are going 
on all the time. Five explosions were 
reported earlier this month. Russian 
officials claim they are ahead of the 
United States in the production of 
atomic arms and guided missiles. 

No one knows for sure how we 
match up against Russia in over-all 
military strength. Many American 
officials believe, though, that we are 
trailing the Soviet Union in certain 
important areas. They point out that 
our higher living standards do not 
necessarily make us stronger in a 
military way. ‘We can’t” they say, 
“fight a war with TV sets, radios, and 
household appliances.” 

Other U. S. leaders feel that we are 
keeping strong enough in relation to 
the Soviet Union. They say we have 
the power to do so much damage to 
Russia that, whatever her strength, 
she knows a war with us would prac- 
tically bring about her destruction. 

Government. The Communist Party 
runs the Soviet Union. The only 
party permitted, it has close to 
8,000,000 members and exerts in- 
fluence into the smallest community. 

The most powerful group in Russia 
is the Presidium, the directing group 
of the Communist Party. It is com- 
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posed of 11 full members and 6 sub- 
ordinate members. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s 2 legislative houses merely ap- 
prove action taken by the Presidium. 

Nikita Khrushchev, Communist 
Party chief, is the most publicized 
Soviet leader. Another top man is 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin, while 
Vyacheslav Molotov, who used to be 
the right-hand man of the late dicta- 
tor Joseph Stalin, still has consider- 
able influence. It is generally agreed 
that the Presidium makes its deci- 
sions as a group, and that no single 
official has the one-man control once 
held by Stalin. 

This group directs foreign policy 
just as completely as it runs national 
affairs. It determines, at any given 
time, whether Russia will follow a 
friendly policy or a hostile one toward 
the United States and other lands. 

Policy toward U. S. In recent weeks, 
the Soviet Union has been vigorously 
attacking the United States and our 
allies. The Reds denounced the Ber- 
muda conference at which President 
Eisenhower met with Prime Minister 
Macmillan of Great Britain to 
strengthen ties between the 2 big 
English-speaking nations. The Rus- 
sians have recently warned Britain, 
Norway, Denmark, and several other 
of our allies that they are risking 
their own destruction by accepting 
nuclear arms from the United States. 

Thus far, Russia’s threats do not 
appear to be having any effects on us 
or our allies. Norway, for example, 
publicly declared that the way in 
which she defends herself is her own 
business, and not Russia’s. 

Stalin’s place. Since the uprising 
in Hungary, Soviet leaders have al- 
tered their views on Stalin, the Rus- 
sian dictator who died in 1953. Soon 
after Khrushchev and Bulganin 
achieved power, they launched a bit- 
ter attack on the former Soviet ruler. 
They did so—it was thought—to elim- 
inate the widespread fears created by 
Stalin, and to give the people a bit 
more freedom so that they would show 
more initiative in boosting production. 
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The attack on Stalin was intended 
for the Russian people alone and not 
for the people in other communist 
lands. However, it became widely 
known, and some communists in 
neighboring lands interpreted it as 
an invitation for them to acquire more 
political freedom—which meant free- 
dom from Soviet control. 

As a result, revolts and government 
shake-ups took place in both Poland 
and Hungary. In the latter country, 
the rebellion went so far that Russia’s 
control was threatened, and she 
crushed the uprising with her army. 

Since the attacks on Stalin back- 
fired on them, the Russian leaders are 
today praising the former dictator 
once more. They realize now that 
their harsh criticism of him—though 
it was undoubtedly justified—encour- 
aged rebellion against all communist 
control, including their own. 

What lies ahead? Despite the re- 
cent hardening of Soviet policy, U. S. 
officials do not generally believe that 
Russia intends to launch a war at this 
time. She is more likely to try to 
achieve victory over us along economic 
lines. For example, the Soviet Union 
is furnishing aid for many of the un- 
derdeveloped lands of the Middle East 
and southern Asia, and is sending 
technicians into these countries to 
help build factories, dams, and other 
projects. It is in these underdevel- 
oped areas that competition between 
the United States and Russia is likely 
to be most intense in the future. 

To meet the Soviet tactics, it is 
generally agreed that we must remain 
militarily strong and alert. In addi- 
tion, we are giving extensive military 
and economic aid to other lands. We 
are attempting to prove by example 
that our type of democracy offers more 
than communism. 

Meanwhile, there may be long- 
range developments inside the Soviet 
Union that will be to our advantage. 
For example, there is the present pro- 
gram of Soviet leaders to permit a 
bit more freedom at home. They are 
doing this, of course, in an attempt to 
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PREPARED FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WE PRODUCE far more than Russia, but she uses much more of her output of goods than we do for military purposes. 
Bars on the chart aren’t in exact scale (which would be impractical in the space), but the statistics give the precise facts. 


produce more ambitious farmers, 
workers, and managers, thus stimu- 
lating production. 

It may turn out, though, that the 
communist leaders are planting the 
seeds of something they cannot con- 
trol. Once people have been per- 
mitted a little freedom, they usually 
want more. 

The rise in educational standards is 
another factor that may in time 
threaten communism. While schooling 
is directed along strict communist 
lines, all those who learn to read and 
write are nevertheless receiving the 
tools for thinking. Once they start 
using these tools for themselves, they 
may want more freedom and become 
increasingly critical of communism. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Always Too Late 
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By Clay Coss 











Be gertel an acquaintance of mine, is 
a junor in high school. He’s a 
likeable fellow in many respects, but 
is constantly in hot water. 

His chief trouble is that he nearly 
always puts things off that he knows 
must be done. If he is supposed to 
meet someone at a specified time, the 
chances are that he will be late. He 
puts off getting ready to the last 
minute, and then it’s a mad rush for 
him to get there. 

This practice has 
made him unpop- 
ular with a number 
of his waiting vic- 
tims. It is also 
dangerous, for he 
drives a car. At 
times, when he is 
late and under pres- 
sure to get where 
he’s going in a big 
hurry, he drives entirely too fast. 

Jerry’s the same way about his 
studies. If he has exams coming up 
in several weeks, as he does now, he 
puts off his preparation until the 
deadline approaches. At that late 
date, he crams and worries, and often 
makes poor grades on the tests. 

When given a month or so to do a 
theme or book review, Jerry waits till 
the day before it’s due. Then he com- 
plains that the teachers are loading 
him down with work—that he simply 
can’t carry such a heavy burden. 

Most of Jerry’s troubles could be 
avoided if he planned his time better 
and worked ahead when necessary. 
Whenever he is given a special assign- 
ment several weeks in advance, or has 
exams ahead of him, he should set 
aside some time nearly every day to 
study on these projects as well as on 
his regular homework. 

Jerry and the many other people 
like him would enjoy greater popu- 
larity, success, and peace of mind if 
they stopped waiting too long to keep 
appointments and to perform neces- 
sary duties. Those who make the ef- 
fort to break this bad habit, are well 
rewarded. They have much personal 
satisfaction and also the respect of 
their friends. 





Ciay Coss 





April 28, 1758: James Monroe born; 
fifth President of the United States, 
1817-25. 

April 30, 1789: Washington inau- 
gurated as first President in New 
York City. 

April 30, 1803: Louisiana Purchase 
made from France. 
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The Story of the W 


Top Red Officials 


At Moscow receptions for foreign 
diplomats and newsmen, Nikita 


Khrushchev sometimes hurls defiant 
threats at western nations. At other 


times, the Soviet leader says he would 
like nothing better than to have a firm 
and lasting peace between the free and 
the communist nations. 

Khrushchev, as boss of the powerful 
Communist Party in Russia—the group 
that controls the Soviet government— 
is believed by some people to be the 
top man in the Moscow regime. He 
holds the post once held by the late 
Russian dictator Joseph Stalin. 

Khrushchev, who is now 63, worked 
as a shepherd, locksmith, and miner 
in his youth. He joined the commu- 
nists and served in the Red Army in 





SOVFOTO WIDE WORLD 
Khrushchev Bulganin 
1921. He rose steadily in the Com- 


munist Party, becoming its chief after 
Stalin’s death in March 1953. 

Though Khrushchev is a powerful 
figure in Russia, the position of premier 
is held by Nikolai Bulganin. He took 
over that post a little more than 2 
years ago. 

Born near Moscow 61 years ago, 
Bulganin joined the Red revolution- 
aries in 1917 when they were seizing 
control of the Russian government. 
He became a member of the dread 
secret police which hunted down anti- 
communists under the new Red gov- 
ernment. Later, he was put in charge 
of a number of Soviet industries. 

During World War II, Bulganin be- 
came an Officer in the Red Army, where 
he rose to the rank of general. For 
a time after the war, he was chief of 
the Soviet armed forces. 


Report on Hungary 


Within a few days, the special 
United Nations committee investigat- 
ing last fall’s revolt in Hungary 
against its communist masters plans 
to publish its findings. The 5-man 
UN group has held over 60 hearings 
in the United States and Europe in 
its quest for information on the Hun- 
garian revolt. 

The UN body, made up of prominent 
citizens of Denmark, Australia, Tuni- 
sia, Ceylon, and Uruguay, questioned 
dozens of refugees from Hungary and 
listened to the communist version of 
the Hungarian revolt. The UN group 
couldn’t hold hearings inside Hungary 
itself because the Reds didn’t permit 
them to enter that country. 


Radio and TV 


Bette Davis will star in “Stranded” 
May 9 on ABC at 10 p.m., EDT. The 
play is based on the true story of a 
teacher in Minnesota who was ma- 
rooned in a country school with her 
pupils during a blizzard without food, 
heat, or light. 


“Stranded” is one of a series of 


Telephone Time TV shows which pre- 
sent stories of real people who were 
faced with serious problems which 
they overcame. 

Robert Montgomery will present a 
play based on Arthur Holly Compton’s 
book “Atomic Quest.” It tells the 
dramatic story of the weeks just be- 
fore scientists first produced a nuclear 
chain reaction at Stagg Field, Chicago, 
leading to the development of the 
atomic bomb. The play will be shown 
tonight, April 29, at 9:30 p.m., EDT, 
on NBC television. 

Capitol Cloakroom, a public affairs 
program that has just begun its 10th 
year on the air, is heard over CBS 
radio every Monday at 9:30 p.m., EDT. 
As the name suggests, ‘Capitol Cloak- 
room” chiefly deals with congressional 
personalities and issues. Occasionally, 
though, other prominent public figures 
appear on the program. 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet brings the 
favorite fairy tale Cinderella to the 
TV screen tonight, April 29, at 8 p.m., 
EDT. The NBC network will carry 
the show. 


Terms in the News 


There is a special vocabulary to 
describe the relations between labor, 
industry, and government. Some of 
the important words and terms are 
as follows: 

Arbitration. The turning over of 
a dispute between employers and em- 
ployes to a board of judges. Both 
parties agree in advance to accept the 
judges’ ruling on the dispute. 

Conciliation or Mediation. Efforts 
by a third party, public or private, to 
settle a quarrel between labor and 
management. There is no advance 
agreement (as in arbitration) to ac- 
cept the conciliator’s or mediator’s 
judgment. 

Collective bargaining. Negotiation 
between employer and union on wages 
and working conditions. 

Closed shop. Business firm in which 
all employes must belong to a union 
before they can be employed. (The 
Taft-Hartley law prohibits a closed 
shop. ) 

Union shop. One in which non- 
union people can be hired, but must 
soon join the union favored by the 
majority of employes. (This arrange- 
ment, though not barred by federal 
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law, is prohibited by many of the 
states. ) 

Open shop. One in which union 
membership is not compulsory. 

Jurisdictional dispute. A dispute 
between 2 or more competing unions 
over the right to organize employes in 
an industry. 

Injunction. A court order which 
prevents an individual or organiza- 
tion from taking a certain course of 
action. Labor leaders contend that 
injunctions should never be used to 
keep workers from striking. Sup- 
porters of labor injunctions feel that 
such court orders are necessary in 
certain emergencies. 

The Taft-Hartley law provides for 
temporary injunctions against strikers 
when the nation’s welfare is consid- 
ered to be in danger. 


Jordan’s Future 


The world is keeping an anxious 
eye on the Middle Eastern land of 
Jordan. There, 21-year-old King Hus- 
sein has been struggling to keep con- 
trol of his country in the face of de- 
termined opponents who want Jordan 
to have close ties with Russia and 
Egypt. 

Jordan’s troubles go back almost to 
the 1920’s when it was carved out of 
territory held by Turkey before World 
War I. The new land of Jordan was 
supervised by Britain from that time 
until it achieved full independence in 
1946. 

The little Arab country has had fre- 
quent political crises. There were a 
number of tribal wars for leadership 
of the government. In 1951, King 
Abdullah, the present monarch’s grand- 
father, was assassinated. One after 
another of Jordan’s premiers have 
been forced out of office over the years. 

The 37,264-square-mile land is a poor 
country. Its 1,403,000 people eke out 
a living by tending camels, sheep, and 
goats. Because of its poverty, Jordan 
has depended heavily on outside help 
to make ends meet. 

Until last February, Britain pro- 
vided the Arab land with economic 
and military aid. In that month, 
Jordan cut its last remaining ties with 
the British when Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria promised to take Britain’s 
place as a source of aid for the Arab 
country. 
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PRODUCER Michael Marlow (standing) of Capitol Cloakroom—a public affairs 
program over CBS radio on Monday nights (9:30 p.m. EDT)—talks with Senator 
Barry Goldwater, Republican of Arizona, who appeared on a recent show 








WIDE WORLD 


KING HUSSEIN of Jordan 


But the 3 nearby countries have been 
slow in making payments to Jordan. 
The Jordanian treasury is just about 
empty. 

Some Jordanians, including King 
Hussein, had hoped to get help from 
the United States. Others, including 
former premier Suleiman Nabulsi, 
looked to Russia for aid. 

It was the struggle between these 
2 groups and Nabulsi’s move toward 
closer ties with Moscow that prompted 
King Hussein to dismiss his premier 
earlier this month. The monarch then 
named Hussein Khalidi, an anti-com- 
munist, as premier. 

Though the King appears to be in 
control of Jordan’s government as we 
go to press, the struggle for leader- 
ship in the little land is likely to con- 
tinue. The outcome of this fight may 
decide whether Jordan will come under 
Red influence, or whether it will adopt 
policies friendly to the western na- 
tions. 

Jordan’s future is further compli- 
cated because some of its neighbors, 
including pro-Soviet Syria and pro- 
western Iraq, are waiting for a chance 
to split up the territory of the little 
Arab land among themselves. 


Postal Problems 


Postmen across the country are once 
again making their rounds on schedule, 
6 days a week. Most other mail serv- 
ices are also back to normal. 

Earlier this month, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield called for a 
cut-back in mail services, including no 
Saturday deliveries, when Congress 
failed to provide his department with 
additional money he said was needed 
to meet current expenses. He adopted 
his plan of cutting down on postal 
services to save money. 

Congress then agreed to provide the 
Post Office Department with an addi- 
tional $41,000,000 to finish out the 
current government bookkeeping year 
which ends next June 30. 

Even though the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s money problems have been tem- 
porarily solved, that government office 
still faces the long-range problem of 
spending more than it collects in reve- 
nues. We shall discuss this and related 
issues in a full-length article next 
week, 


Walter Reuther 


The big 1,385,000-member United 
Auto Workers union (UAW), an AFL- 
CIO member, has set up a special 
group to act as watchdog over the 
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spending of its funds and related ac- 
tivities. The watchdog group is made 
up of prominent citizens not associated 
with the labor movement. 

UAW’s supervisory group was 
largely the idea of the union’s presi- 
dent, Walter Reuther. Reuther, who is 
also vice president of AFL-CIO, called 
for a watchdog group for his union as 
an added safeguard against corruption 
in the UAW. He also hopes to help 
restore public confidence in the labor 
movement, which he fears has been 
given a black eye by recent charges of 
dishonesty in certain unions. 

Reuther, 49, is the son of a union 
organizer. He went to work in the 
auto industry at an early age, but was 
fired for union activities. After tak- 
ing high school courses in his spare 
time, he attended Wayne University 
where he specialized in labor and in- 
dustrial problems. 

In 1946, the dynamic labor leader 
became chief of the United Auto 
Workers, then a CIO member. When 
CIO and AFL merged into one labor 
group in 1955, George Meany (sketch 
of him appeared in the March 11 issue 
of this paper) was chosen as president, 
and Walter Reuther became vice presi- 
dent. 

(On Sunday, May 12, Walter Reuther 
will appear on ABC’s television pro- 
gram, College News Conference, at 4 
p.m. EDT. He will express his views 
on current labor issues, and the pro- 
gram should be interesting and in- 
formative. ) 


West Germany 


Will West Germany follow Britain’s 
lead in making dramatic changes in 
its defense program? As we reported 
earlier, Britain plans to reduce its 
army, navy, and air force and replace 
them with guided missiles equipped 
with hydrogen warheads. 

Some time ago, West Germany 
agreed to put 500,000 men under arms 
as part of the NATO defense system. 
Around 100,000 troops have already 
been mobilized. But now the West 
German government would like to keep 
its troop strength well below the 
planned figure, and to rely on nuclear 
weapons for defense just as the British 
are planning to do. 

Certain NATO leaders fear that the 
British and West German defense 
plans, if carried out, will seriously 
weaken, if not destroy, NATO as a 
defense system. Others feel that such 
modernization plans will actually 
strengthen NATO in the long run by 
bringing methods of warfare up to 
date. 


Disarmament 


The Russians say they want time for 
additional study of an American plan 
to end further production of nuclear 
weapons. Under our plans, all atomic 
materials now being produced would 
go into peacetime projects. 

We made this suggestion to Russia 
not long ago at the London United 
Nations disarmament meetings. It 
remains to be seen whether or not 
Moscow will agree to the plan. 

Meanwhile, Japan and other Asian 
countries are renewing efforts to get 
the big powers to agree on banning 
further nuclear test blasts. The Japa- 
nese want the UN to set up a special 
committee to study this problem. 


FROGMAN with the Navy 


Japan, the only country ever to feel 
the effects of an atomic bomb during 
wartime, is especially fearful of air 
poisoning from continued nuclear tests. 
The island country says that the 
atmosphere over her territory is al- 
ready badly poisoned by recent Soviet 
atomic explosions. 

If nuclear test explosions and the 
weapons themselves were banned with- 
out limitations on other types of arms, 
we would have to expand our regular 
armed forces. In recent months, we 
and our allies have been cutting down 
on expenditures for conventional arms 
and building up an atomic arsenal. 

Of course, if a foolproof plan could 
be adopted under which all types of 
armaments could be reduced, the en- 
tire world would benefit. In that 
event the hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars now being spent on weapons each 
year could be used to raise living 
standards in all countries around the 
globe. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) Should the postal serv- 
ice be a public service or a business? 
(2) the pros and cons of foreign aid. 





on Antarctic explorations has a little chat with some penguin visitors 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. His lucid (loose’id) presentation 
of the subject surprised us all. (a) 
clear (b) thoughtful (c) interesting 
(d) humorous. 


2. His government repudiated (ré- 
pu’di-at’éd) the agreement. (a) re- 
newed (b) rejected (c) shortened (d) 
strengthened. 


3. The writer’s style was verbose. 
(ver-bés’). (a) clear (b) confused 
(c) wordy (d) artistic. 


4. The speaker predicted dire (dir) 
consequences if this policy should be 
carried out. (a) wonderful (b) terri- 
ble (c) important (d) ridiculous. 

5. That problem requires cogitation 
(k6j’i-ta’shin). (a) use of algebra 
(b) intuition (c) discussion (d) 
thought. 


6. It is a pernicious (per-nish’is) 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The bus driver asked the little girl 
how old she was. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said, “I’ll pay 
the full fare and keep my personal sta- 
tistics to myself.” 


* 


Use Lumpo soap. 
Doesn’t bubble. Doesn’t clean. 
company in the tub. 


Doesn’t lather. 
It’s just 
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Prof: What made you late for French 
class this morning? 

Frosh: There are 8 of us in the house 
and the alarm was only set for 7. 


* 


Customer in restaurant: I don’t like 
all the flies in here. 

Waiter: Show me the ones you don’t 
like, sir, and I’ll have them thrown out. 


* 


Irate Passenger: Madam, what do you 
mean by letting your child snatch off my 
wig? 

Mother: Oh, what a relief! For a 
moment I was afraid he had scalped you. 


* 


A man boarded a bus, handed the 
driver a 5-dollar bill, and said, “I’m aw- 
fully sorry I don’t have a nickel.” 

“Don’t worry,” the driver smilingly as- 
sured him, “In 2 minutes you'll have 99.” 


* 


An engineer declares that he can con- 
struct absolutely undentable bodies for 
motor cars. But can he do the same for 
pedestrians? - 


“Excellent footwork has won many 
fights,” declares a trainer. Yes—and 
also prevented many. 


practice. (a) useless (b) good (c) in- 
jurious (d) unusual. 


7. He made a series of derisive (dé- 
risiv) comments about the leader. 
(a) scornful (b) complimentary (c) 
off-hand (d) meaningless. 


8. He was a tyro. (ti’rd) in politics. 
(a) terror (b) expert (c) beginner 
(d) professional. 


9. The marsupials (mar-si’pi-ils) in 
Australia are (a) those who oppose 
the government (b) the natives (c) 
animals with duck bills and webbed 
feet (d) animals which have pouches 
for carrying their young. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1. A UN Committee will soon publish 
findings from its hearings on the revolt 
ene 

2. One of the northern European coun- 
tries Russia has warned against accept- 
ing nuclear weapons from the United 
pe eee ree 


3. Head of the United Auto Workers. 





1j2/31/4/51;6/7/8/9 
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ployes must belong to the union. 


5. Premier of the Soviet Union. 
6. There is a heated dispute about 


whether —— _ rates should be 
raised. 

7. Capital of North Dakota. 

8. The Scandinavian Airlines now has 


a regular flight over the North Pole 
i wu waa. yi .s 


9. The directing group of the Com- 
munist Party and the most powerful 
group in Russia is the 








Answers to April 15th 


HORIZONTAL: Bulgaria. VERTICAL: 1. 
Beck; 2. Russia; 3. cold war; 4. Bogota; 
5. Quarles; 6. Garfield; 7. himself; 8. 
Haiti. 
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HEADQUARTERS of AFL-CIO, labor’s biggest organization, in Washington, 
D. C. President Eisenhower helped dedicate the building last year. 


News Spotlight on Unions 


(Concluded from page 1) 


basic units of organized labor. The 
locals are bound together in state and 
regional bodies, and in national (or 
international) organizations. 

Labor spokesmen, as we have al- 
ready noted, say that the great ma- 
jority of local unions are run demo- 
cratically. Most of these groups elect 
officers each year—by secret ballot in 
many cases. Moreover, members often 
vote on important questions of local 
union policy. 

From time to time, national union 
organizations hold big conventions 
that are attended by delegates from 
the local groups. These conventions 


usually select the national union of- 
ficers 
How Often? 
About 40 per cent of the national 


unions choose their officers annually. 
In another 40 per cent, the leaders 
hold office for periods of 18 months or 
2 ye Officers in the remaining 20 
per cent are chosen for periods longer 
than 2 years. 

Evidence is produced from time to 
time in the effort to show that certain 
unions do not operate along demo- 
lines. Senate investigators, in 
months, have received about 
20,000 letters from dissatisfied union 
members. Practically all the letter- 
writers contend that their organiza- 
tions are run in a dictatorial and dis- 
honest fashion. One man says that 
his local union held only one election 
in the last 10 years, and that the final 
tally of votes in this balloting was 
never announced. 

There are various 
rank-and-file members can lose con- 
trol of their unions. Sometimes rack- 
eteers rule such organizations through 
force and the threat of violence. In 
certain cases, too, the workers fail to 
take enough interest in union affairs, 
and thus they give dishonest groups a 
chance to dominate. 


ars. 


cratic 


recent 


ways in which 


Numerous observers favor the en- 
actment of a federal law to promote 
democratic control of the labor unions. 
These people argue as follows: 

“Labor unions, representing more 
than a fourth of all the workers in 
America, exert tremendous influence 
on the nation’s economy. The govern- 
ment would therefore be justified in 
setting up definite election procedures 
for them to follow. 

“Uncle Sam regulates big business 
concerns in a number of ways. There 
is, for example, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act—which seeks to protect 
the public against unfair and dis- 
honest practices in connection with 
the sale of corporation stock. So why 
shouldn’t there also be laws to help 
union members protect themselves 
against corrupt leadership? 

“Congress should enact a measure 
requiring labor organizations to hold 
free elections at regular intervals. 
This would aid the members of racket- 
ridden unions in ousting crooked offi- 
cials.” 

Observers 
point reply: 

“We must get rid of the idea that 
government regulation is the answer 
to every problem. The way to pro- 
mote democracy within unions is to 
educate our rank-and-file union mem- 
bers concerning their responsibilities 
in the labor movement. 

“Such members must be made to 
understand that their unions operate 
in much the same way as do govern- 
ments. If the citizens of a state neg- 
lect politics, corrupt leaders are 
likely to gain control. The same sit- 
uation may develop when workers 
don’t take sufficient interest in the 
management of their unions. 

“In some of our local unions today, 
fewer than 5 per cent of the members 
normally attend meetings. An effort 
to correct this situation, on a volun- 
tary basis, is the best way of fighting 


who oppose this view- 


‘dictatorship’ where it exists within 
the unions.” 


Does Uncle Sam now seek to regu- 
late the handling of union finances? 


Yes, in a very limited way. The 
Taft-Hartley Act, on labor-manage- 
ment relations, calls upon the unions 
for regular financial reports to the 
U. S. government and to their own 
members. But these requirements 
haven’t been very strictly enforced, 
and the Taft-Hartley Act provides no 
severe penalties in cases where the re- 
ports do show that union money is 
improperly used. 

Furthermore, the Taft-Hartley 
law has no strong provisions to pro- 
tect the welfare funds that are created 
through regular contributions by em- 
ployers and workers. These funds 
are intended to provide pensions and 
other benefits for the workers, but it 
is charged that they have been raided 
—in certain cases—by racketeers and 
dishonest union officials. 

Last year, Democratic Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois introduced a bill 
that would have required detailed pub- 
lic reports on the handling of these 
welfare funds. This plan was en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO. The bill 
didn’t pass, but Senator Douglas is 
boosting a similar proposal during the 
lawmakers’ present session. Congress 
may also study measures containing 
stricter regulations on the handling of 
funds in the unions’ treasuries. 

Many labor groups, on their own, 
have developed practically foolproof 
systems for auditing the books and 
safeguarding the funds of local and 
national union organizations. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
for instance, has an excellent reputa- 
tion in this respect. At present, the 
AFL-CIO is drawing up a new set of 
recommendations concerning the fi- 
nancial reports that the various un- 
ions should give to their members. 

The United Automobile Workers 
(UAW)—one of the largest unions in 
the AFL-CIO—recently established 
“watchdog” committee composed of 
prominent citizens outside the labor 
movement. This group is to keep tab 
on UAW finances, and to be on the 
lookout for any evidence of wrong- 
doing among union officials. 


What are “union shop” agreements, 
and how are they involved in the pres- 
ent wave of publicity concerning la- 
bor organizations ? 


The union shop agreement is a pact 
between a business firm and the union 
which represents that company’s em- 
ployes. The company promises that it 





will require every new employe to join 
the union shortly after he is hired. 

More than a third of our states 
have laws prohibiting union shop 
agreements. With certain labor groups 
now receiving unfavorable publicity, 
additional states are considering the 
passage of such laws. Also, there are 
efforts to have Congress ban the union 
shop on a nation-wide basis. 

Measures prohibiting the union shop 
are often called “right-to-work” laws. 
People who favor them argue: 

“These measures are beneficial be- 
cause they keep unions from inter- 
fering with anyone’s right to work. 
They leave each person free to decide 
for himself whether he wants to enter 
a union. They protect the worker 
from losing his job if he decides 
against joining. 

“In a democratic country, each 
worker should have the right to join a 
union if he desires—and a similar 
right to stay out of the union if he 
wants to do so. 

“Labor groups are sometimes used 
merely as tools to enrich racketeering 
union bosses. In areas where ‘right- 
to-work’ laws don’t exist, workers may 
be compelled to join racket-ridden 
unions so as to keep their jobs.” 


The Other Side 


Union spokesmen reply in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“The way to fight ‘labor racketeer- 
ing’ is by weeding out the few dis- 
honest union officialsk—and not by 
passing laws that will weaken or- 
ganized labor as a whole. 

“When the majority of workers in 
a company or plant decide that they 
want a certain union to handle their 
dealings with the employer, then all 
who are hired afterward should be re- 
quired to join that union. Otherwise, 
some of the new workers would be 
taking advantage of benefits which 
the union had won—without carrying 
the financial and other responsibilities 
of union membership. 

“There is often friction and bad 
feeling in plants that contain large 
groups of union and non-union work- 
ers. This is why many employers 
actually prefer the union shop.” 

In conclusion. These are but a few 
of the different questions and con- 
troversies—about labor groups—that 
have come into the spotlight during 
recent weeks. —By TOM MYER 





Perhaps we must always advance a 
little by zigzags; only we must always 
advance; and the zigzags should go 
toward the right goal. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ie 


PRESIDENT George Meany of AFL-CIO (left), and Vice President Walter 
Reuther, who also heads the United Automobile Workers 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


MUCH of the earth’s land lies around the Arctic Ocean, as is shown by this map of the world as it looks from above 


the North Pole. 


The region is becoming important as a commercial airline route and as a U. S. defense outpost. 


Air Highway over the Arctic 


Asia, Europe, and North America Touch Polar Areas 


HOENICIANS, Greeks, and Ro- 

mans of old looked upon the 
Mediterranean Sea as the center of 
the world. They explored the land of 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa that 
lies around the sea. What lay beyond 
was mostly a mystery. So, for cen- 
turies, the Mediterranean was indeed 
the center of the world to the ancients. 

The Arctic Ocean, lying around the 
North Pole, is hardly the center of 
the world we know, of course, but it 
and the Mediterranean Sea are some- 
what comparable. 

Three continents, as noted above, 
lie around the Mediterranean. Simi- 
larly, Asia, Europe, and North Amer- 
ica encircle the polar sea. As the map 
shows, much of the world is far closer 
to us than we usually realize. 

Because it offers a short cut for 
travel by air, the whole Arctic area is 
of growing importance. One Euro- 
pean company—Scandinavian Airlines 
System—now flies passengers between 
Japan and Denmark over an 8,000- 
mile route across the North Pole (see 
map). The distance is over 2,000 
miles shorter than older routes. 

SAS also carries passengers be- 
tween California and Denmark. This 
route, a part of which runs over 
Arctic areas, is shorter by several 
hundred miles than older ones. 

SAS is the only passenger airline 


now flying over the polar region. 
Other companies are likely to enter 
the field as demand for service grows. 

At present, the Soviet Union sharply 
restricts air traffic by foreigners. If 
she were to cooperate, some northern 
routes could be made even shorter 
than they are now. The Japan-Den- 
mark trip, for example, might be cut 
from 8,000 to about 5,500 miles if 
planes could fly over the Soviet Union. 

Militarily, the Arctic region pre- 
sents a big danger. There is always a 
chance that the Soviet Union might 
use the polar route for a sneak air at- 
tack against us with atomic-hydrogen 
weapons. From weather bases Rus- 
sia maintains on ice islands close to 
the North Pole, flying distance to our 
big city of Chicago is only about 3,000 
miles. 

We, of course, can use the polar 
areas, too. Canada and our country 
are now building a ring of radar sta- 
tions around the Arctic region to keep 
watch against surprise attack. U. S. 
weather stations are also located near 
the North Pole. They might be used 
as bases for planes, or for launching 
missiles, in time of war. 

Our nation and Canada already 
maintain a string of air bases in far 
northern areas. The big U. S. base 
in Greenland—Thule—is within the 
Arctic Circle. From this base, it is 


only about 2,700 miles to Moscow, 
capital of the Soviet Union. Our Air 
Force is constantly ready to go into 
the air for defense. 

Unlike the much-traveled Mediter- 
ranean, most of the Arctic Ocean is of 
little use as a route for passenger and 
freight ships. The northern ocean, 
with an area of some 5,000,000 square 
miles, is over 1% times larger than 
the United States. Unfortunately, 
great masses of the ocean are packed 
with ice which stops ships. 

Within much of the Arctic Circle— 
the imaginary line around the Arctic 
Ocean—vast areas are uninhabited. 
Eskimos do live in the Canadian 
Arctic, though, as well as in Green- 
land and Alaska. Sturdy Lapps drive 
reindeer herds from place to place in 
northern Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Russia. —By ToM HAWKINS 





Pronunciations 


Abdullah—ab-dool-1a’ 

Hussein—hoo-sin’ 

Hussein Khalidi—hoo-sin’ ki'li-di 

Maxim Litvinov—miak-sém’ lit-vé’nof 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf , 

Nikolai Bulganin—né'k6-li bool-ga’nin 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b60-sd0-ké ké-shé 

Suleiman Nabulsi—s06o-la-min’ na- 
bool’si 

Vyacheslav Molotov—vyi-ché-slif’ 
maw’ luh-tof 


Senator 


Alexander Wiley 


— friendly Alexander Wiley, 
Republican of Wisconsin, has one 
of the most unusual reccrds of any 
member of the U. S. Senate today. 
He is now serving his fourth term, 
which he won despite opposition from 
his own party’s leaders in his state. 

This is the story: The Wisconsin 
Republican convention refused to en- 
dorse him as a candidate. It voted to 
back Representative Glenn Davis for 
the Senate. Wiley, however, beat 
Davis for the nomination in the pri- 
mary election and was victorious at 
the polls in November. 

First elected in 1938, Wiley is now 
in his 18th year in the Senate. He 
stands second among Republican sena- 
tors in point of service—after Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, who has 
held his seat for nearly 20 years. 

The route to the Senate was a long 
one for Wiley. As a youth, he got his 
first job in a sawmill. He was paid 
$1.65 for an ll-hour day. He later 
washed dishes, worked as a newspaper 
reporter, and sold insurance to pay his 
way through the University of Wis- 
consin. 

For 30 years after leaving school 
with a degree in law, Wiley was vari- 
ously an attorney, banker, and busi- 
nessman in Chippewa Falls, his home 
town. His only public office before 
going to the Senate was that of Chip- 
pewa County Attorney. 

Wiley is a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and is 
looked upon as a leading spokesman 
for the Eisenhower administration on 
international relations. He has sup- 
ported all major legislation of the past 
12 years for aid to friendly foreign 
nations, for building up U. S. military 
strength and that of our allies, and 
for fighting communism. 

On national issues, Senator Wiley 
has occasionally opposed his party. 
For example, he voted with Democrats 
last year for construction by the fed- 
eral government of Hell’s Canyon Dam 
on the Snake River at the Oregon- 
Idaho border. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, favoring development of 
the project by private business firms, 
managed to defeat the Democratic 
proposal. 

Wiley also generally has favored 
Democratic measures for large federal 
government pay- 





ments to support 
the price of farm 
products, rather 


than Republican 
proposals for 
somewhat smaller 
price supports. The 
senator has worked 
especially hard for 
more aid to dairy 
farmers, who make 
up a major share 
of Wisconsin’s agricultural residents. 
He’s sought legislation, too, to protect 
dairy farmers from competition with 
cheese imports from Scandinavia, 
Italy, and other nations. 

Now 73, Senator Wiley is married 
and the father of 4 grown children—3 
daughters and a son. The son, Mar- 
shall, has served as Chippewa County 
Attorney—as did his father years ago. 
One of the senator’s chief pleasures is 
conversation. He enjoys talking with 
almost everyone. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Guidance Counselor 


ORE and more schools are em- 

ploying guidance counselors to 
help students with their problems. 
The demand for counselors among 
business organizations and govern- 
ment agencies is also growing. Hence, 
job opportunities are increasingly good 
in this field. 

Your duties, if you decide on this 
profession, will depend upon the spe- 
cific branch of work that you choose. 

Persons who specialize in vocational 
guidance help young people decide on 
a career that is best suited to them, 
and assist in planning their vocational 
training programs. 

Child guidance experts work with a 
school, welfare agency, or health clinic 
to help officials and parents in solving 
young people’s educational or behavior 
problems. 

Employment counselors specialize in 
job placement work. 

Persons trained in these and other 
branches of counseling generally ad- 
minister a variety of special tests to 
find out all they can about the person 
they are called upon to help. They 
then go over an individual’s problems 
in personal interviews. 

Your qualifications should include a 
liking for and ability to get along well 
with people, and a high degree of in- 
telligence and common sense. You will 
also need the ability to gain an insight 
into the problems of others, and to 
deal with these problems sympatheti- 
cally but realistically. 

A noted guidance counselor once 
said: “To be successful in this field, 


a person should be able to answer 
‘yes’ to such questions as these: (1) 
Can you gain the cooperation and con- 
fidence of others? (2) Are you tact- 
ful and competent in what you do? 
(3) Do you have a pleasing person- 
ality and the ability to converse easily 
with others?” 

Your training should include a col- 
lege preparatory course in high school 
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GUIDING him to the right career 


with emphasis on the sciences and 
English. Next, you should plan to 
take a college course with a major in 
psychology or guidance. If you plan 
to go into child guidance work, you 
will need college courses in child psy- 
chology. A study of industrial psy- 
chology is required if you plan to be- 
come an employment counselor. 

If you hope to advance to the better- 
paying positions in this field, you 
should plan on getting an advanced de- 
gree. A year or 2 beyond the 4-year 
college course is needed for an M.A., 


and 3 to 4 years of extra study is re- 
quired for the Ph.D. 

Job opportunities are available in 
schools, large industrial firms, em- 
ployment offices, and the federal, state, 
and local government. 

Guidance work offers good career 
opportunities for men and women 
alike. 

Your earnings will depend upon the 
amount of schooling you have, the 
type of work you do, and your experi- 
ence. Public school guidance counselors 
generally earn between $3,200 and 
$7,000 a year. In the federal service 
and in private industry, earnings 
range from around $3,400 to $10,000 
or more annually. Only a relatively 
few persons, though, earn as much as 
$10,000 a year. 

Advantages are (1) the work is 
almost always interesting and stimu- 
lating; (2) it offers opportunities to 
serve others; (3) are fairly 
plentiful and are expected to be so 
for a long time to come; and (4) there 
are good opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

One disadvantage is the relatively 
low pay for beginners. On the other 
hand, if you have the necessary quali- 
fications and are a willing worker, 
your earnings can be fairly good. 

Further information can be secured 
from your school guidance counselor 
or principal. You can also get infor- 
mation from the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, 1333 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - U. 


ESPITE our extremely strained 


relations with Russia in recent 
years, as well as occasional disputes 
in earlier times, our 2 nations have 
never been involved in war against 
each other. (Russia’s official name is 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
U.S.S.R.) 

One of our first contacts with Rus- 
sia came in 1803 when Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then our President, attempted to 
establish trade routes between the 
United States and that country. 

Traders from Russia, which then 
owned Alaska, had built forts in what 
is now California. In addition, the 
Russian czar had claimed territory 
along the Pacific coast of North Amer- 
ica from Alaska almost to the present 
boundary between Washington State 
and Canada. 

These Russian moves aroused sus- 
picion in the United States and 
were among the reasons for the adop- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 
This doctrine, among other things, 
warned European rulers not to take 
more territory in our hemisphere. 

Our relations with Russia greatly 
improved, though, when she_ sold 
Alaska to us in 1867 for $7,200,000. 
The Russians also gave up claims to 
other territories on this continent. A 
few years earlier, the czar sent a fleet 
to American ports during the Civil 
War as a warning to other nations to 
stay out of our internal conflict. 

About 1890, the spirit of friendli- 
ness between the United States and 
Russia began to disappear. Our coun- 
try became alarmed by the ezar’s wars 
of conquest, particularly in Asia. We 


were also aroused by the Russian gov- 
ernment’s brutal treatment of its peo- 
ple. Fearful lest the rising tides of 
revolution sweep them from power, 
the Russian rulers put down their op- 
ponents ruthlessly. 

When Russia’s first big revolution 
came in March 1917, the United 
States quickly recognized the new 
regime. Our leaders believed that 
Alexander Kerensky, who led the new 
government, would bring democracy 
to Russia. 

But a second revolution, in Novem- 
ber 1917, forced Kerensky and his sup- 
porters to flee. The autocratic gov- 
ernment of the czar was succeeded not 
by a democracy, but by a harsh dic- 
tatorial government of the commu- 
nists. We and several other nations 
sent troops to certain Russian ports in 
an effort to protect trade interests and 
to fight the Reds. The troops were 
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S. and U.S. S. R. 


withdrawn after engaging in a few 
battles. 

During the 1920’s and the early 
1930’s, our country refused to recog- 
nize the communist regime, and for a 
part of this time American business- 
men were not allowed to trade with 
the Soviet Union. Gradually, though, 
the restrictions on trade were lifted. 
Then, in 1933, full diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with Moscow. 

Diplomatic recognition did not bring 
real friendship. The United States 
continued to object to the brutal 
methods used by the communists to 
control their people. We also opposed 
the propaganda war carried on by the 
Soviet Union in its effort to start Red 
revolutions in other countries. 

Despite the sharp differences be- 
tween Russia and the United States, 
the 2 nations came to the conclusion 
during World War II that it would be 
in their best interests to work to- 
gether. They became engaged in a 
common struggle against fascist ag- 
gression, and many Americans hoped 
that Russia would give up its dream of 
spreading communism over the globe 
through force and trickery. Many 
also hoped that the Soviet Union, after 
tragic losses in the war, would sin- 
cerely work for lasting peace. 

Russia, as we know, did not fulfill 
these hopes. The smoke of battle had 
not yet cleared away when the Reds 
launched new drives aimed at world 
conquest. Only time will tell whether 
or not there can again be peaceful and 
friendly relations between our coun- 
try and communist Russia. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Labor Organizations 


1. Of the total number of jobholders 
in America, organized labor makes up 
about %, %, %, or %4? 

2. Strictly speaking, the AFL-CIO is 
not a labor union. Explain this state- 
ment. 


3. From the standpoint of democratic 
operation, discuss the differences that 
exist among local union groups. 


4. Give arguments for and against the 
enactment of a federal law to promote 
democratic control of labor unions. 


5. Discuss present federal regulations 
as to labor union finances. What kind 
of measure, concerning welfare funds, 
is Senator Douglas of Illinois promoting? 


6. Define “union shop.” Describe the 
measures that are often called “right-to- 
work” laws. 

7. Give arguments for and against the 
union shop. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
Congress should pass legislation designed 
to insure democratic practices in all labor 
unions? Why or why not? 

2. What do you think of union shop 
agreements? Explain your position. 


38. Are you personally familiar with 
any local labor groups? If so, do you 
feel that their rank-and-file members 
take enough part in the making of deci- 
sions on union policy? 


In the Soviet Union 


1. Compare the population and area 
of Russia with our own. 


2. How much is being produced by 
that country’s industries as compared to 
those in the United States? 

3. Why is Russia’s industrial growth 
more rapid than ours at this time? 

4. How has agricultural progress in 
the Soviet nation compared with its in- 
dustrial progress? 

5. Briefly 
there. 

6. Why is that country stronger than 
it appears to be on the surface? 


describe living conditions 


7. Who are the 2 top leaders, and what 
is the chief governing body? 

8. In what kind of world economic com- 
petition is Russia and the United States 
now engaged? 

Discussion 

1. Do you think we shall be able to 
live peacefully with the Soviet Union? 
Why, or why not? 

2. How do you feel that we have the 
best chance of avoiding a war with Rus- 


sia, and of reducing the danger of com- 
munism? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the difficult prob- 
lems faced by Jordan’s King Hussein? 

2. Define: Union shop; open shop; col- 
lective bargaining; injunction. 

3. Tell something about the 
ground of Walter Reuther. 

4. What positions are held by Nikita 
Khrushchev and Nikolai Bulganin? 


back- 


5. In what year did the communists 
seize control of the Russian government? 


6. Why is the record of Republican 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin unusual? 

7. Explain why the Arctic region is 
of growing global importance. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) clear; 2. (b) rejected; 3. (c) 
wordy; 4. (b) terrible; 5. (d) thought; 
6. (c) injurious; 7. (a) scornful; 8. (c) 
beginner; 9. (d) animals which have 
pouches for carrying their young. 





